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AFRICA 
Part I 
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wk, mi m mm n 

Aierican Black peopli ari' discendanti of the long ago Meri of le westirn parts of Africa. Their 
hiBtoi? is a StoTS of the rise aM fall of peat espires in Africa, Beautify M't work, pottei? and much 
liaming took place during the time of these peat einlizations. Of thei all, aana, Mi and Son^ay 
were the peatest, 

t 

Read the followini story of one of the world's peatest Kings, Hansa Musa. He was a Black laan, 

MSA HUSA ^ AFRICA 

Once upon a tiii in a land quite far away there lifid an eiperor. He was ruler of a nrs large and 
peat kingdoi. His Mngdoa was about the size of western Europe and stritched for thousajids of nilis 
la m directions. Ms eiperor's naaie was Jfiisa, and the nane of the Mngdoni Ofir ^iich he ruled was 
calif d Mali (Ma-ltt). Eren thou^ he was powerful, Hansa Musa was a IdM wd pnerous oian, He is called 
HaaM Muaa hecausf tiie word Itaa leaas "king". In all decisions and in riding toe pfople he tried to be 
a just Idng. iTii^oni in hii Mngdon liked and rispacted hii. Ml and strong \dth Eaek hair, kind 
eyts and saooth browi skis he aofed throu^ thi crowds of people to his ivoi? throne which stood on a 
special pktfoii which was ihiildad fron tte sun's rays by richly decorated siUc, 

fhe people of the Kin|doa of Mali were hard working and hi^y iducitid, &cy of thei were coopir^itli 

goidsffliths, wiavirs or woodcaners; whili othirs ware sehoto and studiti at Itaming cintsrs, ttt 

idea of univirsities and collage first oaie froi thtse liumni centgrs of Ifali, Africa. 
o 
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Crops were plentiful in Mb land and there was no lack of food for the people, aey grew rice, yaisG 
beans and oniona and they htwtid wild buff do, and crocddiles for which they used poisoned arrows and 
spears. They used the sap frorn the baobab tree for sorghmn (something like syrup) and also froiii this 
saiae tree they lade a white jeal, which was than used for baking bread. Another tree called shea^butter 
grew fruit which looked like leaons and tasted like pears. With this fruit the peopls'of Mali were able 
to make soap and oil. ThB oil was used as' fuel for lafflps. Cotton was also povm and weaved into cloth 
for their clothing. 

The people of Mali were happy and contented. They had no fear of ene^ attacks because their kingdom 
was powerful, their neiiibors friendly, and their armiei of 100,000 mn on foot and 10,000 calvaiTien on 
horseback provided protection. 

They were also a veiy religious people. Thiy were callid Hosleis. ^bt^ Mday which was their holy, 
day, the people went to the aosque, or their house of worship. It was a custoai of the Moilii religion to 
make a long oourney at least once in their life to the holy city of Mecca. Biini a devout Mosleni, 
Emperor to felt troubled because hi had never mde this journey. He finely aade plans to go as soon . 
as posiiblii • 

On hii journey he took auch gold. Even throu^out Europe his jouraiy to Mecca became a leiend. Today 

the total Mount of gold that he carried mi passed out would aiount to lorf %m ten Billion dollars. 

No one can for eupi mctly how Eany thousands of peoplf went with Mansa Husa on his long journey 

(perhaifi only 10,000 - pt^ps 60,000), but the parade was a sight to behold. Giails wire giyly dicorated 
FRir 
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and loaded wth the chists of gold and gifts intindid for the rulers of tte holy city of Hecci. 

Across the p«it Sihari Desirt they traveled, Hinsa isa did not that the Wiara was the wrld' 
largest desert kt he was still will ppared. le caiels were idea minis for the deep sands, burning 
hot sun and scarceness of water on the desert. If a wind ston sprang up, flinging sand in swirls 
around the people, the caiels' oTerhnigiig eyelids and long lishei protected his eyes, aM his nostrils 
were able to close ti^tly to keep out the swirling sands, 

Mansa Husa rMained in Hecca for aliost a year, .Then he and tie people of tte Engdoi of Hali 
prepared to depart fa- hoBe. Again the great Sahara had to be crossed. »ori had reached the kingdoi 
that ta tea was retumiig hoii and a big feast was prepared in celebntion of his safe return. Ibis 



feast lasted for days, 

Siortlj iftir his rituni^ 
mm in tot 



tail m had i biiutiful building built like tta M buildinge hi had 



a. Dntil his death tasa Husa eontinuid to build ind is^mn hie Engdoi of Wi, 
Biking it m of the pitiet eiTiliiitloni of vistiii Africa, 
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AFRICA 

Afrlci li the 8€eend Urg^sE of ill tht centlnints. It is four times the slie gf the United States. 
(We couU plici the United States insidi of Afrlci four tins and still havi rooi lift avarl) 

Africa is a beeutlful land of tua41ln| waterfalU, lakes, plains, cragiy lountaln ranges, tropical jung: 
ar.a. blaiing diserts and rlvirs. Twi rlvirs hm to lake up the UU, yhich Is the largest riv.r in the 
^rld. Standing 19,349 feet high li Africa's lariest issuntaln, Mount KiiiMnJiro. ' 

Since iuch of Africa li alsj irassUnd (lavanni), aanMilferint kinds ,f inlMls may be found roasning ^ 
.lid in the plains (Savanna) area. The glraffi, el^hant, rhlnocews and Hon all make their Hom here. 

Color Che picture kliv, 

f^^rJ ^iW;t' 
.0 
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AFRIGA 

Pari lit 
Paoplf mi Cities 

Many people iii Africa still live in very large faailits callid tribes, SoiaetiBiea an tntirt village 
may be relat#a to one anothtr* Each tribe in Afriea iptaks their- ovm lanfutge. There are over 900 lan- 
guages BfrMn in Afri.ci, 

Mor.t of Afriea' 6 peo^e Btlll live in villagis op on farms away from the big eities. On their farffls 
thr- peoplt produce vegitables vAich they take to the Barket in the city, ' 

The large cities of Africa ari insdipn and bustling with people pirforfflin| tieir daily tasks or ^oppin 
in the large departient stores. 

The Masai (fflah=el^) Tribe 
One of the smaller triibei in eastern Africa is the Ftaiai tribe. They make tiitir living as eattli 
herdfrs, , 

ifou can tell how wealthy a man is by the nuBiber of eattli that he owns. People of the Hasai tribe 
do no farming, fer their life is their cattle raising. 

When thi boys in this tribe reach the age of sixteen, they bicoae warriors. It is then their job 
to protect their cattle fron ene^ raids, and wild animali. 

As a warrior the Masai inea also hunt lions. It is a peat warrior who can successfully prove his 
courage during a lion hunt; for no gun or weapon other than a sptar is used, wd you nust fi^t the lion 
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Part II 

Althoiili the Masai people wish to continue living in the saiiii iiiannir as ^eir wicestorSj a faw are 
beginning to now prepare theissilves for the futuri. 

They wish to kiap their land for cattle, while neighboring tribes are faiiers md mt the land for 
fanDing. 3o now there ii a disapeeient over how the land sho^^ 

Maj Bmy fflori Hasai diildw ari going to echool where they ire tau^t aciinei, hi^th, the history 
of their piople and ceimt!7 aM idse geopaphyi 

It is often difficult for the Hasii children to begin learnini in another impale so their Hisii 
luiguagi is ueed durinf the first few lonths in seheol. After that the language iii Masai spe^ with out^ 
tiders is used. Ihii lanpige is usMly Bw^ili, ley begin learning Iglish in the Uti pade and 
m ivintually able to speak ttrii or four linpages before they leave eehsol, 

le Masai children m bri^t Md eapr to find out about the world in wMeh they IIti. 

Young people of the Mmi tribis ari now studying at iiny univirsitiei in iropi.ind the United States, 
% traiaing to bicoii degtori, teaehirs, engineirSj and lay^ers, the people of iii Ifasai tribe are 
i^^ecting a great future for tteiielvii and 
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m NATIONS OF AMOA 
Part III 

Many of the countriis of Afnta are new, By m it is jeant that thiy ha?i recently giinid their 
independence froBi the Umpm nitionB that cliinied land md settlid in Africa yews ago, 

m of the 53 countries of Africa have been able to obtain thiir indepindince only within the last 
ten years. In order to fona a new and indiptndint counti7, many tribis in neiporing areas caae together 
and elected one leader to goyern all the tribes in that area, 



SOTO ATHICA 

Africa today has resources which are used by most countries around the world. Besides esqwtini such 
products as pali oil, rubber, sis4 (i strong fiber fron a plant used in mking rope mi cord), copper, ore 

goldj Africa is also the leading source for diamonds in the worlds 
; ' The diMond mines are located in South Africa. African workers spend lo^ hours each day deep in 
the pits of the iiaes, ae work ii hard ind the workirs are poorly paid. 

lie African workers in &uth Africa are now under an enelavifflent limlw to, that of ttii Aierican 
Blacks during the days of slavei^ in this countiy. Eie 10 lillion dark-sldnned people in South Africa, 
are working under slwf-iikt conditions bicause sone countries of tiie worid itUI wi^ to get rich 
quickly without coneiderini tosir fillo^^ 
^V"sr, with the otbir Africin Mtioni a^ng such treiendous itipa towirds the fflaWng pf oat etrong 
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1. Morocco 
Mawritania 

7. Port Guinfia 
10* Liberia 
IJ. Upper Volta 
16. Mali 

> 

19. Libya 
22i Nigir 

25» French Sgialiland 
28, Kenjra 

31, Burundi . 
3*^. Zanbia 
37, Moziibiqui 
^0, Bichuanaland 

k}i South West Afriea 
^. Cbibon 
k% Principe 

32, Central AfriQaa Ripublio 

o ... 
ERIC 
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Tiffi 52 COUNTRIIS OF AFRICA 






2. 
5. 


Ifni 
Senegal 


3. 


Spailsh Sihara 


8. 


Sierra Lgont 


6. 
9. 


Arabia 
Suinta 


11, 


IvoiY Coast 


12. 


&ana 


Ik, 


Toga 


15. 


Momey 


17. 


Algerii 


16, 


Timiiia 


20. 


(km 


a. 


United Arab Republic 


23. 


Sudan 




B'^iopia 


26, 


Sonali Hepublic 


27. 


Uganda 


29. 


Congo (Leopoldvillg) 


30. 


Rwanda 


32. 


Tanzania 


33. 


ffelawi 


35. 


Angola 


36. 


Hbodesia 


38. 


Malagasy Hepublie 


39. 


Swaziland 


'fl. 


Baeutoland 


kL 


Republic of South Afi 




Cabinda 


k3. 


Genip (Bi^ggiiville) 


it?. 


Annabon 


y. 


Soa ToBii 




Spanish Suinea 


51. 


Gaaeroun 



33* Nigtria 
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1. Africa y 



2i;lieiiiE l^iJ^lO flat into tte aif, 



ii the id^iit Mtain in ifrioi,': 



3t taj the mlh mliile laj be fsii in Mrici, he three that etill m the pliini of ifribsf 



K fhi differeiit coitriea of idm miik up of various tribea in tie repna mi toptliir. : M 



5. ^ire are 



ill Mm piopli pik tile aaie lanpp, hi or lilea. 
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AN ^lOAN fomm 

Do you know the story of Paul Bunyan and Babe, his blue ox? This is an Aiiiican folktale froi northern 
Minnesotai 

All countries around the world have folktales. Here are two folktaleB of Africa. 



m GOATS WHO Kim .mE UOPAIi , 

Once a leopard cub wandered away frow his hOEi into the griailandi whira the glgphant herds gvmL 
He was too young to taiow his dMgar. MU the elephants grazed one of thein itepped upon tht leopard 
cub by accident, and killed hli. Other leopards found the body of the cub soon after, and thiy rushed 
to his fathir to tell hia of the tragedy, 

"Your eon is dead!" they told his. "We found him in the TiJ,ley!" 

Tht father laopard wsj ofercoie with pief, 

"^, who has killed idi? Ml ii, so that I can avenp his death I" 

"tti ili^anti have idllid hin," the other leopards said, 

"What? The ele^te?" the fathir Itopard said with Bur^nm in Ms voice, 

"Yes, tht elephants," thay repeitid. 

He thou^t for a ainutei 

"No, it is not the ilephants. It is tht pati who have Idlled hiii Yas, ffit pats, it is thiy who 

la?^ -s^" this awful thing to nil" 
ERIC 



k thf fathir liopard rat out u a fit of terrible ngi and fouM a M of pats pmng in tlii 
hills, and he slai|hl6rM iii^ of thei in mm, 



M even now, wto a Ban ii wonged bf soieoni strongir than hiiielf , he oftin sim hiiaelf up 



saieone who ii «eal*er to hiisilf . 



ACfmili 



1. Wirlini the itntinsi in this sto^ that tfachis you a leeson, 
I list two other fslktiies lat p laiDv, 



h. 
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fim m mm, mm m falmood 



Truth, Falsehood, Hre and Water li^ed together. Om Uy they all went hunting toggther and fouM 
many cattle. After the hunt they divided the cattli so that each of thiffl had an equal share. But, 
Falsehood was greidy, and waited more for himsilf bo thii is what he did. He went secretly to Water and 
said, "You hare the power to destroy Fire, If you do this, we can t^i his part of the cattle," 
Water beliiYid what Falsehood said, mi. he threw hinself upon Firi and killad hiE, 
to Falsehood went to Truth. 'Tire is dead. Water has Idlled hiin, so he does not deser?e to share 
with us. Let us take the cattle into the iountains for ourselves. And fruth not Imowing what had taken 
place before apaed. 

Water saw then as they drove the cattle into the iountains and tried to follow, only to find tha^ 'le 
couldn't run u^ll, only doym, so he was left behind. 

When Truth mi Falsehood riachid a rssting place in the aountains, lali^ood turned to and said, 
"Foolish one, I ai stronf and you are weak, therefori, all the cattle will bilong to le," 

"No," M said. "It is I who ara strong," mi they began to stru|^.i, ffiiy stmg: % back aid forth 
icrois the iountains, without eithir one Idllinf the other. 

At last they went to the wind and asked hia to judge which was ri^. Wind liatenad and said, "It 
Lsthii wayi Truth must strug^e with Falsehood. Truth will win, but lals^ocf will retura again and 

ipin to challtnie ^th. And, eaeh tiie Truth lust fi^t, because if he ^ not, he is lost forever." 
o 
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I brief lentinee luidiniiith nch tilling wliat it 



leanii 



1. Bowing to a tef wiU Bot pwiit lour atiniin| m apia, 



2, Asfaei flj bisk in the fi« of ^ M throws thm, 



\ le who boists fflioh cMnot do 
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QAl mil Nim^ AFRICA 
Here ii i pe pliy@i by mtm in Nigerii, Afriei, Parhapa you 
next tiia you art in thi p op outdoors. 



ende will pl^ it the 



^^PPliee i Tbrae handkirehiefs op scarves 

lighteen op Eope. !here will be threi t 



eami or six or lops playire on each teiDi. 



I * I i i * 



Hifflbers of each tera shosad graip the waist of the plaj w ahead of bu. Ihi last pli^ir of each tea« 
hai a handkerchief, caUed a "tail," pushed lightly into his or her belt or waisttad at the back. Ihe 
head player (the 'captaifi') of tiai one leads his teai in a ohasi; tiTing to captsre the tail of teia 
t»(o. At the sm tiae the 'captiis' of tea« two will be tiying to capture the "tail" of the last player 
on teaa three. Ten thrii will pursue teai one. M ten will await a "go" sipl before beginning 
thi ohpi, 



Rayeri |;jt hold to tht one in front* 

How taiEi will add to the fim of the pe* 
id 
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The 
away. 



. ' PHiLLis mumy 

a. a .0. 0. UUU- ... , ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

s"d did not a large ship sail slowly up to th. land. 

, Th. a .la. Ship and the on it were looRin, to. natives to t^e to A^erioa. 

^em, and then the slave haIh 

Slave was sold to the person who offered the moit no^^^^ 

^i-l. a tMn little ,rl .as plaoed on t. .oo. .od. a.e was o. o^ those littU ^rls 

^ to her. and ^s. «.eatle. had t.n children, ^ and Mh^iel. and »^ t.,ht a^iiu. 

rfing poetry! In her spare ti«e she learned to write poe»s T„ , 

"epoe^s. In a few years people throughout America 

I heard ahout this amazing young airl M»nv „f h, 

f y ung girl, (fany of the people wrote Utters to her praising her work. 

s "heatley greatly a^i,,, Seorge Washington, the Father of Co«,try. S 



tiy. io, she wrote a poen 
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in his honor and sent it to his* ian he replied to her letter, he cofflpliiented her on her talent* 

Iflien Mills, was ■eightitn, she tecanie ill. To improve her heiith thi leatleys eint her with Nithanii 
on a buainaia trip to inland, fhiri she leimid that her fue was known abroad, lii lords and lidies 
of Inland entertiingd her lavishly. Phillis Wheatley will always he reiefflbered le the first noted Mro- 
Anierican poet. 



aoi pams to mm 



1, How did Phillis, yheitlij eon to Meriea? 



2, Did she know Ingliii whan sht arrived here? 



% m did Mllis like to raid ioit? 




5, % did aillis go to Iglind m Nithwiel? 



L How wii ihi reeiivid in ^iM? 



7. ihould we always riffliibir Mllis leitley? 
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ilor the picture of Phillii and her friends at play in Africa, 




34 



The first Black len to ?iiit the ehoris sf North ^erici wen exploreri. Uoni with such faiioui 



explorera as dristopher OQlunbus, Balboa Cortei, and Ponoe de Leon, Black man alio braved the dangirs 
facfid by these early e^eplorers, 



In the year 1%% thirty Black men marched with Balboa to the Pacific Ocean, And, only six years 
later 30Q couri|ioui Black len were with Gortei le he want into HexieQ, One of the Black raen with the 
Cortez epditien plated whiit, ^ving the New l^arld its first wheat taaat, 
^ And, in I565 Black Bin Mpad to build taerlci*a firet city in at. Aupstine, noridi, 

I ^ 

So, on that cold wintry day in l^l? when the boat pulled iihore in Jiiietown, Irpnia; the cargo 
of 20 Black indentured Bervints wire not the firit Black peopli to pliei ieir feat on iliirican soil, 
Bild the following stoi^ of ItiMico, 1 fnoui eirly is^lorer* 
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SMj doran:iz 



(Eitivanico) 

%e year waa 1539, and Eite7anico and his men had hien Mrching for days, Ihey wan ssapching for 
the "Seven Cities of Gold" whili e3^1orin| in the region of Florida some 10 years larliir, Istevanico 
and a few of his mn were taken captives by the Indians living in that Mia. It was froH the Indians 
that EBtifwiico first heard of "Cibola," or the ^mm Cities of Gold", After ialdn| their escape they 
spent eight years WMdering througi the a^aiiips of ilofida. mien, upon reachini Merico, they had told 
the etoi7 of the "SiTen Citiei of Gold" and an exploring group or expedition was fomed, 

ao now lateifanicQ aid his len BarGhed, wd it was IstiTanico who spokt with the Miaas because of 
his knowledge of their lanpages. 

In his tra?els in his sewch for, "Cibola," IstiTanico always carried witii Mi a larp gourd which 
a white feather and a red feather attached to it; as well as strings of bells, le earned the gourd 
because to inany of the Indians in the Southwestern aria this was a sip of paaci. As it tunied out 
thou^, Estifanico and lost of hie len were attacked mi slain by the Mians Ufini in tte area 
iurromiding the "SeTen Cities of Gold." 

Istevanieo'e discovii^ led other piat es^lorers such as De Soto, and CoroMdo in tte sail search. 

And, hundreds of yeara later stories ware told by the 2uni Indians and other Mian tribes of the Black 
aan who hai visited thiir land, ^at Black lan was lsti?anieo, 

i 

o 
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i FALSE miWB ABOUT SLAVBRY 

During the days of slaTery, aany. people falsely believed that tht slayea had a good and happy lift. 
"Hard work never hurt anybody" thty would say. But they were wrong. Many a slare died at a very early 
age because they were ovirvorked, and underfed, and didn't get the rest their bodies needed. Yet people 
continued to believe that the slaves were happy, ifcy did peopli refuse to* believe what their eyes and 
ears told then? Hhe rundown ene-roora shacks that dotted tht land behind the huge Jkster's house, the 
shabby clothing worn by the adult slaves, long ^irts worn by children, and the chocolate-brown faces 
lined and showing only nisery and sorrow all were showing sips then just how ha^^ the slave was. He 
wasn't happy ^ot at all! But lany of the whites of that tine did not want to see all these things, ■ 
ftey did not Want to feel pil^ for holding mother awm beini in such ffliserable eonditions. So they 
refused to see the slave as a hmm being, M, they centinued to close their ayes to toe suffering 
around thefflj and if a northimer visiting the southern regions connented upon what he saw, he was told 
lies such as ''Ihey're happy," or "Slaves don't lind their treatment, fchty'ra nothuiaan like us," 

So the lies continued until slaves who had esciped bepn to tall tteir storiis, aen the truths 
about slavery were nad§ taown at last. 

Bead the following stoiy about Fredtriek Douglass, Ht was born a slavi, ■ , 

o 
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"Let any man who eays that slavery is not such a tirrible thing be the slave," Irederick Douglass 
Was the fiery yeung laaji uttering these words, ' 

Born a slave in the state of Mai7land, Frederick had soon learned about the horrors of slavery, 
aave-children were not put into the fields to pick cotton or whatever crops were being harvested until 
thty reached the ap of six or seven. Instead they were given other chorea to do such as cariring Water 
:to : the Working slaves, choppinf wood, doing heusthold choris and running eirands, 
; ; As a boy Frederick was raiBid by his kind slave-pandniothflr whose nail was Bet^ Bailey. His niother, 
Harriet Bdley, had been sold to i neighboring, plantation and so could not rdse her son. Frederick still 
carried a wan Md vei7 viidd pictitfe of his raother even though he saw her only four or five tiffles in his 
W^' would leave the nii^oring plantation to pay Urn visits, m awakir him with her soft voiGi • 
M gentle hands, "It«s lama, Fred," would whisper, and Frediriek would joyfully fling his anils 
;around htr neck and hug her, aese visits would be vei7 short, for his aother had to wdk the long dis- - 
twice back to the other plantation before daybreak so she would not be missed. On these ni^ts she 
Mceived no sleep, but ihe ^adly gave up sleep to see hip bflovid son Fridiilek. min died i few 
years later, no one even hot 

- Shortly after his seventh birthday, Frediriek' s Grandraothir Bailey took him for a long walk. Little 
Frederiek did not know it, but his days as i child wire Qvir, He hid been sold to a m by , the m9 of 

Mward Lloyd. 
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During the ntxt fiw weiks Friderick kiisw griat unhappintas. He saw mm and ^mm beaten, alave^ 
chlldrsn sold, smmiMB for their mothers, and he was always himgi^. "I hate slavery," m^m Frederick 
"why Diust I be a slave?" 

The years pssed and Fredepick bicame a strong, handsonii, young mm. He h^^ m$,X Inraself to read : 
and had strong feelings about frtedoni. He did not know how he was going to do it, but he was going to 
beco«e a free nan. One day while hard at work in a shipyard, Frederick raet a |d.ng Black man nanied 
Stanley. Stanley was a sailor. But even iort iinportar/c, he was not a slave. Soffle Blacks were never 
slaves, and still othsra had escaped or purchased their freedora froi thiir abaters, Stanley had just 
ttie papers Frtdtriek n.tded. ^@y were his Hrm papers." Kieai were papers that free Blacks had to 
aan7 with the^ at all tlnee to prove that they were free. He gave these papers to Frederick and said, 
"these papers will protict you K^here you go, you may borr.^^ m sailor uniforffl and cap, too." 

And 80 the plans were cairied out. Frederick cau^t a f;f^in bound for Delaware, l^ere were Bany 
iangere along the way, but hi was fortunate and he Eogn mched Delaware when ht took a steaiboat to 
Mltdal^ia. Ihere he took still wiother train. At last he reached the state of New Yoi^. He was 
free!! 

Fraderick spent the next few hours just waT^^iag. i^tn night fell he found a plaoa to sleep on the 
fiterfront. He was tirid, and his first ileep as a free isan was a sound one, • , 

Frederick took on a new nsae to protect hinielf. Instead of Frederick Bfllfy, he became known as 
'riderick Dou^ass. In his new oiitu..- of friends he soon bicaie taiown for his speaking abilities and 

ecame a leader among them, ■ 
o 
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Ha bip writinf storiiB for i newepapir callid tlii LibaratQr , ani wis m ialds| public Bpgichie 
about itoifjf* iith i foiee lit m kytif^ly iaep iM with ijes that Mid to Werick Douglisi 
epoki of hie ijpriencii le i ta, Hmif paople ^ho lat lietining in the iidience wire loved to taire* 
Thaj vantid to help free ikii, But there mn alio iflj lan who did not bilii?i in friiioi for Bliek 
paople and lofi than onoi Miriok taglaei wie attickid by violent crowds thit Mtid to kill his. But 
'nothini oo^d stop Mml tm iikini spiechee ipinst sliviiy, Frediriek Doii|liii oontinued to work 
towardi his goil of frgidsi for len in bo% until his diith in Mmi of IE55. 

Froi a hibli bipnainf aa 1 liok hi hid riiin to tiki hii plaea in a§ w^ldi Ho oni m 
ever deny thit Mml hf^m m 1 put 
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HOW ML DO YOU fil®!MR STOHY? 

1, Fredirick was raised by 

2, Do you think Fredirick had i happy life as a child? Yes_ No 
3i Frederick went to work at age 

All Black people were slavei* Yes No 

5. How did Frederick Dou^aas escape sla?i^? 



6. Fredtrick's naoe was befori he chaiged it to Dou^sg, 

7. Usiai your claiirooa iogi, trage l^iderick'i escape route froa Maryland to New York. 
Color l^i pietui*! on tiie Best ps|e, 

id 
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Ads such aa these were ceGmon 



in newspaper 8 in the days of 



slavery. 
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For cash or tobacco. One female 
cook, age JO and her daughter age 8, 
May be purohaeed separately. 
Auction on Sunday . Town Spare. 
Richmond, Virginia 

/ 

TO BE SOLD 
Two boys, ages 7 and 9. 
They are in good health and 
trained to do all sorts of 
chores, 

ei Mr, Book 



Orange, New Jersey 




/ 
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HARRIET mm, ABOLITIONISIS m ME UNDERGROllD mim m 
How littla Harriet longed to bi frfe. To not have to work all day op be afwdd of terrible beatings 
by a very cruel Meter, would have made her niy happy. But, it couldn't ever be that way unless she ran' 
aw^ to a state where it was apinst the law to own another prson. Harriet Mnan was a slave and that's 
what being a slave neant - being owned by another person. Harriet Tubisui lived during the tiEes when 
most Black pople in Affleilca were owned by white farBiers in the Southern part of this county. 

As tile years paised, Harriet becaaie more and inore deterained to run away froB her hon-ible life of ' 



•One nl^t larriet Tubfflan slipped aw^. She was terrified of being ctu^t and levarely punished, but 
she had decided that she would rather die than live out the rest of her days as a slave. 

After oiany days of sleeping in the woods and triviling only at ni^t, she readied the state of 
Pennsylvania where no one owntd ilaves and Shi co^^ 

■It was a great fiilin| to be free, Harriet Tubman didn't forget her parents, sisteps aid brothers 
or friende who were still slaves, 

r reaching the north she aade iany new friends, They also did not belltve that it was right for 
e person to own another and so they wanted to do away with slavei^. Hamet Tutenai's friends were called 
iBOLiraONiaTS because they wanted slaveir stopped. They got their naffle froi the wort rt^, which aeans ^ 
'to do away with*" 

Togither the white northern abolitionists and Harriet Tubman arranged secrit hiding places to be used 
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to hilp other slaves to escapa as she had done. Since the escaping slaves travel id through different 
states to riich the hiding places aiid freedoi, the trail they took soon becawe taown as the UnderCTound 
Railroad . , ■ 

These hiding places of the Undirground Railroad went only throu^ three or tm states but as tiint 
went on hiding places had to be planned all the way into Canada. This was becausi southirners, angiy 
at their slaves escape soon saw to it that laws weri passed declaring that even states which did not 
permit slavery had to return Blicks who were known to be run-away slaves. Ihe southern states the slavie 
had run away froni, wantid thta returned for punishment. 

Nineteen tiwes Hirriet Mintn took the Underpound Railroad and went back to the place whare she had 
been a slave and helped her fanily and other slavea to escape, Kie Underpound Mlroad proved to be a 
success and Harritt Tubiaan became a very well-known and niuch loved perion. 

She was proud to say that she had never lost a "paseenger" on her "train." On these terribly dangirou 
journeys all babies and children were given medicine to aake thein sleep, beoauss it was feared they' 
ai^t ciy and the slave- catchers who patrolled the dark roads looking for m-away slaves, would discover 
them. IThat is also why hiding places wirt changed often. ' ■ 

Usually a spcial ^en or cavt in the woods was chosen as the hiding place, SoffletiiBes abandoned farfli^^ 
lousii and barna wire chosen. Hera ttie trivelers were sheltered from the cold if it were winter, and were 
'ed by the abolitionists who carried food to thefa. 
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mm m mmnm mwm 

U Why was Harriet Main a slave? 

2. lere dil she go when she m awiy from 

s 

! 

3* Did she forget about ive^one after she wis a free perssn? 
k, Abolitioniati wanted eUvei^ to continue, TEDI or FMjSE 
5. tat WIS a skve-catchir? ■ 
L % wire hiding places ohaflpd often? 

7, % did slaves Who wert flisini eventudly have to go all the w^ to toiida? 
o 
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mi CIVIL WAR 



April 12, 1861 to April % I865 

Thi war fou^t between the Northern and the Southern states in Araenca is c^led the Civil War. 

This war was fou^t mainly because of slaver?. In I859, two -ars bifore the war, there ware I8 free 
states against 15 slave states, '^8 wealth of the South was based upon owning sl^^^^ Wealth was 
deterniinid by the nunbsr of slaves owned. Most of the money raade by silling the cotton pown in the 
South was spent to buy raori slaves. So, if slaves were given thsir freedoi as mai^ people in the North 
wanted, the slaveiaastir would bicoffli poor. As a result, the Southerneps who owned slaves used their 
Influince ih Congress to have laws passed which would protect the laws of slavey. 

But, disagriement betwien the Northern businessmen (who could only ni^e inoney ^ selling cotton items 
to the South) and the Southtni slaveowners pew until no amount of talldng or comprsmlse could bring them 
together. 

Other reasons for the Civil War wen also directly connected with ilaTi^, 
Let's read to see what soie of those, other pgasons were. 

The Southern Btates wanted what are toiown as gtate's Right's . Ms would lew that a state would 
have more power than the Federal aovernfflent. lie Federal GovePMient is the pvenuient of the entire 
counti^. With Btati's Hint's the Southern states could thus maintain Blaveiy without ttie Congress of - 
the United States bilng abli to psi laws cohtrolling or abolishing slavt tradi and slavey itself . 

Prteidtnt Lincoln and many other people believed that tiie Southsrn states ^ould not separate or 

have fflort power than the Federal Qovirniint, So, toe Civil War between the Norttiera and tae Southirn 
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states was fou^t, 

nifi South still insisted on State' e Ri^it's so they could continue ilaviry, and the North did not 
want the Southern states to leave or secede (froni) the Union of the United States, At that time the 
Northern states were not so eoncerned about freeing the slaves; they were thinMng of ways to prevent ' 
the South froni seceding because they did not want the United States divided into two independent nations. 

But, as the war went on, tie real issue of slavt^ came out, Southerneri aade it known that the war 
was about keeping slaveSi 

During the war, many slaves saw the opportunity for escape and stirtid rebelling throu^out the South. 
They ran away froin the plantationi tp the North, and lany Black nen joined the Nortiiern arDiits. These men 
who were forier slaves proved to be brave and fought courageously in battle, liey also were of peat, 
valuf as scouts because they taiew the secrit trails and hide-outs in nuch of the Southern territory. And, 
with some Blacks running away to the North and the one's who reiained refusing to work in the fields, 
the Southern amies were unable to harvest crops or other materials necassa^ for figiting the North. 

Northern abolitionisti also helped to keep the issue of slavery alive by ttllini the Northern people 
that they lUst cgt only be eoneernid about keepin| the Union together, but they must also be eoneerned 
about the freedoi of the ilavis. To ths joy of the abolitioniste and the Black people who had already 
escaped slavei^, ft-esident Lincoln in 1%% siped the BnmsipatiQn Proclamation , the docunent which 
freed slavis in the South, 
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yoBDs K) mmm 



Use each word in a sentence i 



State's Eight's; 



pation ProclMiatioiii 



QUMIQN8 TO ANSIR 



1. What is ffleant by i "e&i^roiise?" 



2, Do you think it is a good idea for separite states to have more power than tiii lederal Govgraiint? 
6i?i infomition to support your answer, 



3* Give a 5 ninuts talk either or against state's right 'i, 
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HBCONS'TRIJCTIQN m THE m^MEN'S BUREAU 
"Tim, what is raeant by the Bt construction Period in Anitrican histoiy?" Hark asked, 
Mark's oldfr brother looked up from tht book he .was reading, "Well, what dots the word 'construct' j 
mean?" Tim asked, ■ 
Mark replied, "To build or n^i sornething," 
"So, to re-construct would mean to 
''To re-build or re-ia^e soEithing I" ixclaira^^ 

"Ri#it!" Tim eaid, "Ve had to build up our countiY again after' the war between the southern and the 
northern states. When the war was over thtre was a lot of building to be done in the South iince this 
is where most of the fighting took place, mes and niiles of train tracks and bridges had been blown up. 
Important cities and fflany hofflis were also burned down. So Heconstruction is the aaffle given to this time, 
of rebuilding," 

"Altogether Reconstruetion laited for 12 years. But, besides nbuilding the southirn towns and citie 
and clearing up the countiyside, the Reconstrustien Period was helpful to the Black people." 
. "How was it hilpful to the Black people?" 

'Tor one thing, it was helpfid becausi during this tinif there were nanj Black peopli that were just 
frted froni 200 years of slavery trying to find places to live. Hefflenibir thiy used to live or stay on 
the plantations, but afttr thay were freed they really didn't have any definite plage to go, and many tim 

thsT'a^ware entiri faiiiiliis looM^^ 
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"I suppose it would be awfully hard to not have any way to get food and to be without a home, too," 
"It was. Can you imagine how it niust have been to have worked so hard for moBt of your life as i 

slave, and then be freed all of a sudden with no inoney, since slaves weren't paid? And. no food, no 

clothing, no hoit, no friends, md no. job to earn money?" 

"It sounds awful. How were Black people able to live through the RGconstnintion Period after the 
war - what did they do?" 

"Will, for one thing the government set up an organiaation called the Freedmen's Bureau, This Bureau 
prgvided food, clothing, hoinis and set up hospitals for madical aid for the foimer slaves. This Bureau 
helped theni to find jobs, too, 

"Didn't some of the southarners get angry when they saw all these things being done for people that 
they used to own?" 

"Yes, there ware a lot of iouthernirs who refusid to cooperate with the Bureau because they felt that 
they were right and that the North was wron|. So soraetimfs the Ireedmin's Bureau had to act as a law 
enforceBient agency or policeiaen. But I pees the white southerners didn't object too much more because 
they ware getting help frott the Bureau, too," 

"I didn't loiow tiiat the Freedmen's Bureau helped southarn whites too," itated Mark, 
: "Yes, it did," said Tim, "But it still served mora Blacke because that is why the Buriau was organized. 
,: ."So the Bureau helped to feid, clothe, shelter wid eometimes protiot piopli," 
; "Yts, But the most ifflportant thing that was done by the Burtau was that it sat up schools for the 
Bducation of Black children, ILeDiintary schools, senior high schools, and colleges wer. all started by 
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ths Bureau. 

"I guess a lot of ribuilding and work did take place during those 12 pars right after the Civil '4r 

i 

didn't it?" ' 

"fei, it did,'i laid tok. "I think it csrtjinly can be called thi Seoonstruotion Period in terica.' 

m QUinoHa to wm . 

i 

L iat was the naBie given to the time spent ribuilding the Boiith ifter thi te? 
2. % WIS it ni ciiiiiy ^tg havi a time for rebuilding? 
5i '^t was the Freedfflin'i B^eau? 

h, Liat the 5 Mngs provided by thi Friidmen'sBur^^^ 
at ^ 

Ci 

I 

d, 

e. 

id 
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^mmt Place after each word the letter for the sentence which best tells what that word meins, 



In Slave 

a, 



5* 



?# Coiproiiiise 



a, To do iway with sometiiing 

b, Large farm 

3. Independent^^ To free froni sla^erj^ 

d, To be owned by someoni 

paid on goode leaving or entiring the country 

6. Plantation. rree ta the control of others 

g. Each side giving in a little in an arpnent 

M mpi m mt to to m mi 

L Ifi North had factoriga to produci supplies needed for battle. 
2* Biiy had a greater populttion and therefore raore men, 

5, More miles of railroad track provided better transportation for peopls and waff sullies. 

There wire more faiii in the North to producs food for the soldiers. 

5, %th had mora banks aM ionay, ' • ' 
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THE PLMT DOCTOR 



Part I 



Mary jarked awake. Whac wis all that noiaa?! She haard the sound of horsas hoovas racing 
ibin. All of a sudden thi night»s stillness was fillid with ths sound of man's voices. Mosis Carvar burst 
n the door, 

Maiy was a alavej and she was owned by Moses Carvsr, 

■■Quick Mary, grab the baby - you'll have to hide." But by than Mary was already up and half-way acrois 
be cabin room. Picking up her baby sha turned to rush from the room, She knew she had to move fast, for 
la men on horses mm slave^raidirs, Slive=raldifi ware len who traviled around the countryside stealing 
Laves from famis and plantations. Then, they sold them in other states, 

"Hurry, Mary, hurry," urged Mosis. Glancing quickly about the room Mary stoppid to pick up an extra 
■ankit to tuek around her baby, for he had been sick latily and the night was cool and damp. 
But there was no more time! The ilava-ratders came crashing into the room. Rough hands seized Mary and 
baby, dragging then, out Into the chilly night, Without wastin| any movements or time they shoved Mary 
onto the back of a horse. Har baby was thrust Into her outstretched arms. There was nothing to do but 
ng on tightly as the horaei raced through the night, As the horses jolted the riders over thi uneven ' 
rram the baby began to cry and cough. His mother soothid his crying but the cough ing would not stop. Soa 
i of the raiders spoke, "Wi can't sell a iick baby, what are we going to do with him?" Mary heard the mai, 
rds and her haart iiemid to stop beatln|, Weakly she said, "Oh, he'll be just fint ■ it's only the night 

t . o" 
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But the raiders did not allow hir to finiih. "Thare's a house ahead, let's leave the baby there." Mary 
.apt and pleaded, but It did no good. Her baby was left at tha famhouse and they forcid her to ride on vit 

A few days later bar baby, who was later to becomi a world=famous scientist, was returned to the farmhou. 
sf Moses and Sue Carvsr, from where he wii stolen. His mother was never found again. 

The baby, whose name was George, wai wall cared for by the Garvars and was soon well, However, ha was 
Iways to have rather poor health as a result of his cold night ride, 

In the years that followed George spent many hours roaming the woods near his home. Soon he knew all abc 
hi plants he found there. George was also a brilliant student, He studied hard and dreamed of the time whe 
I could go away to school, 

It was difficult to find a college that accepted Black students, but finally ha was admitted to Ames 
allege In Indiana. He walked there from his home In the state of Missouri, beginning months ahead of time 
) be sure he was there by the openini of school,, 

He did outstanding work and was soon liked and respected by his classmates. He spent his spare time in 
:s laboratory and soon had over 300 products - all made from peanuts! 

He recaivid an invitation to spaak before Congress in Washin|ton, D,C., the nation's capitol. 

SprMding out his products, Mr, George W. Carvar began speaking, He was told to limit his speech to ten 
nutes,, but at tha end of that tlia hia iistanere wanted to hear laore. Amazing, they aald. Why this man 
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nust be a ginius! 

Dry and instant coffti, butter, cheise, milk, soap, metal polish, ihavlng craam, rubber, plastic and pap 
tm Bom of the products that wars made froi the peanut and its' shalL Vinegir, ink, flour and rubber war 
iome of the products that he had tnade using the sweat potato. " 

Dr. George Washington Carver bicame a very inportant and famous raan. Scientists and inventors from as f. 
way as Africaj Indiai Russia and Australia sought hiiii for advice, 

Dr. Carver spent the rest of his years developing new products and teaching Black students at the Tuskegi 
nstltute in Alabama, He could have bean a vary wealthy man but refused offers of thousands of dollars. He 
anted to serve raanklnd and did not feel he should accept ffloney, 

. Dr. Carver was also an artist. Many of his paintings won ribbons, His most famous paintings hang In the 
irvir Musimn in Alabama, ■■ \ ' 



fame and honor came to this great man, bom a slave, sought after knowledge; and suffered much hard 
lip to achieve his goals. 
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JIRBY LIVES IN HAIM 
Part I 

Can you ifnafine how your house of apartment building would look if your parents' grandprents (your 
great^grandprents) had lived in them and their children, (your grandparents ) , and then their children 
(your parente), and then those children's children (you)? Without repairin| or new paint they would 
probably look dreadful. Ihis is the way the houses look where Jerry lives. Jen^ lives in Harlei, 
, HarlefB is a omm^ in the city of HarAatten, in New York. Most of ttie people living in Htrleffl 
are Black. Hieri are also a few Puerto Ricans (descendants of people origimLly from the Island of 
Puerto Eico) living in HarliBi, 

When Black faiilies began leaving the southern states in learch of better livini conditions and 
jobs, they began moving into certain parts of the norttiern cities, mm Mb h^nad in New York, the 
other groups of white people btpn iaving out - iaking Harlem an all-^Elack comi^. M, as lore Black 
faMlies fflovad from the souto to the area for Bltcte in toihatten, New Yoric k^e Nor^, Harlem grew. 

Jerry and his brothers and eiBtere live on one of Mera's bu^ strists. aeir house is really a tall 
apartment^like building eallad a tenement, tony other families live in Jenr'a teneaent. When the white _ 
poups of ptoplt lived in Hariim the buildinge did not have as mai^ toiliei livini in each ttniment 
building; because there weren't is ma^ apartments. But when Black faMliis begin moving into Harlea 
the tenement aptrtients were divided to make more apartments, which were iuch siiUtr, maldng the tinements 
able to house more faiilies. Ms was done to ketp Blacks in Harlem, and so that white busineesmin could ~ 
e more fflonty from bamg more apartments. 
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JMY L^s IN mm 
Pirt n 

i 

Jirry burst threagh the front door, Ha had raeid all the wiy heii fpra scheol, biciuss today hi wai 
going to try out his new kite, 

"How was sehoel today Jerry!" iskid hlg Mother, But Jerry didn't heir. 
"I'l going to fly wf kite today," hi Sild, And out the door he want. 

Outside of his apirtoent in the hallway hi paused to mki suri hi hid everything, and then up the 
stairs he vent, around and thiu up still soii laore itsps, Finally, he ciai to the roof top door, He 
pushed it open and out onto the roof hi steppid. The roof wai vity flat with a cencrete will surrounding 
it that riached Jtrry's waist. Thire was a let of rooffl on the roof, inuch i»re rooai than Jir^ would hi 
able to find down in the striit. And btsidis, theri were no houses or anything to tangle thi kite up here 
Thert was nothing but the sky. = Jirry paused for i MMnt to look around hii it all tht flat roofi of 
thi other tiniMnt buildings. He pitred ovir the idgi of the wall and saw piopli faovini around bilew, 
looking liki tiny spseki. Then he lit go of his kite. It fktterid for a wm^ mi then was caB|ht 
up by thi wind| up it rose, Jer^ hild his brotth and unwound nore stringi fhi kite rosi ivan higher. 
It Wis a very biautlful slghtf 
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JEHRY LIVES IN HAM 
Part III 

Flying a kite from a rooftop is an unsafe thing to do. But in many Black coDnnunitiBa such as Harlem, 
the children have no other areas other than the roof tops and streets in which to play. Let's read further 
to find out sonie of the reasons why Harlem becanii as it did* 

The Black residents newly settled in Harlem from the south did not own my of the property in Harlern. 
All the businesses and housing were owned by white busineasmin who did not live in HarleiB, At the end 
of the day they closed their food and clothing stores and took all the aoney faiEde from the Black people 
living in Harlem with then. We cm see by the picture on page why tolia bicaffle overorowded, Harlem 
became run-down because the white businessinen or landlords were supposed to keep the tenement building 
neat and repairid* But ttiey didn't. And so conditions in Harlim becafflt worie and worse, toenever a 
window was aceidently broken, they didn't fix it* They didn't live in any d the tenettients in Harlem io 
they didn't care when the wind howled througi the broken windows during the winter. If the light fixtures 
naeded replaeing, or the sirdcs became stopped up they did not repair them. And the Black people of Harlem 
had no diQiee but to stay in the teninent buildings. They had no choice but to livi in Harleai because 
Harlem was the oain area in New York where Blacks were flowed to live, mi that is why most Blacks in 
New York still live in Harliffl today. 

Most people would be Vfry aurprisid to find that Blacks pay vei^ hi^ mt (nioniy) for these teneraent 
apartitnts. ^ey pay hi^ rent because laidlords Imow that Blacks eannot live just aiywhere, so they 
taow that they can get money from Black people netdin| a place to live fVen If that placi is not fixed up 



JEM LIVES IN HAHUM 
Directions I Circle §dl the correct answars. 
1. . Harleni is a part of , ■ 



Manhattin ^icago Minneapolis New York 
. The people li?ing in Harleffl are mostly 



Irish Black Gtrian Norv/egian 
3. A tenement is 



Soraethiiig to eat A building where people live 
^* ; A landlord is . . 

The person who coileets the rant A piece of roo^ land 
5* In Harlein you would noit likaly find ■. 



Lovely homes Beautiful lakes Qiildrin playing in the strset 

^"^ ^ ^1 of tte underlined woMe from the story on the linei below. Make sure you 

their ffleaaia|i. 
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BLACK POWER 

...... m 

BUck Pener is a loal thit Afro-^rleaiis are trying to brli^ it 
Aaericifl piopli to gain eontrol over thilr llvis. It li alse thg ga 
aort buiinaiggs and Jobs, bettir ichools and heats, lad i^tomd llv 
rtgirdliii of tbeir colori 

Black Fmier hepii to iliet nore Afro-Afflericans to political offi 
the ptoplt of oar comtry. Through the usa of Black iaoaoalc powtr . 
Orleans aow call '^oMi" nao.bi draaticallj l^rovid, The aoniy th. 
would alio bi ipiat i^lthin tht Black eommieltg, and go toiiard tht : 

*■■ • , ■ ■ , ■ ■ ....... ^ 

Ai Black Ponir bicoats a ctrtainty, thi lipravid living eondltiqi 
hilp to iltalMEi TOh of thi ffllitruit Md bad-fiillng that noi# exist 
hostile i^tn thil? llvla| coadltioni a» harsh and uncwiforcable, Tfc 
will mt raderatand thtit pils or lAat la bilag done; but If Blacki 
citiiaoi ew partlclpati in tht Aaisrlean drem, Black Powr will prov 
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BLACK Wm 

gsil that Affo-Aaericani an tr^ini to bpitt| ibsut in Aairlei, it is a gQil of Afw 
in control evir thiir lives. It is ilso tha loal of AfM-^irieans w^^^^^ help criiti 
obs, bettir sehoali ind hones, lad iif roved livifl| eonditloni for ill peopli in ourMuntry; 
olori 

to ilict wrs Afro-Affliriciai to politicil offiei lo the^ eta use their taliBts to hilp 
nt0. Through the usi of lUek iMBOiic pQwir, ths ihettss which lilliens of Blaek 
Wi" cifi bi dragtlciiiy iif tovid, Thi aoniy that ii eirGuliting within thi Blaek coawfiltlis 
tthlfi the Black CMifflities j and go toward thi ii^roviiiDt and growth of thi eowmity, 
^oisei a ctrtalnty, the ^revid Uvini eonditloni aisni poor llicki and poor Hhitas eould 
1 of the ilitfuit tod bad-liiling that now iiiitg; for It Is twi that psspli in lori 
ping coodltioni aw hirsh and uncoafortabli. This will not bi an 

■ ' ■ . ■ ' ' 

liSi leais or what ii biing done f but If Blaeks and j^iitii^fk toiit^^^ 
ite in tha Aieriaan dnUi Hack Pwir will previ to be i very hialthy vltaaln for our countty. 
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I, 'boo sing America* 

I mxn the darker brother- 

"^ley send me to eat in tlie Isitclieri 

When compaj^ comes ^ 

But I laugli , 

Anci eat well , 

And grow strong* 

* ■ 

Tomorrow ^ 

I'll be at the table 
VThen company comes* 
Nobody* 11 dare 
Say to me ^ 

"Bat in the Kitchen »" 
TOien, 

Besides f 

□Saey^ll see how beautiful I am 
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be ashaffltd , , 
I too, an America, 



. A;gi4|l DISCUSSION 

In your classrooni discussion mmtBT the following qutstlons,' 

1, What is meant by .the wordB "I," too sing Affleil^^^^ 

2. Do you think the poti is about a real-life probltm - what probltB? 

3* do we find aiidinci showing that maek people are proud of beliig Black, and Jnerican? 

A mOOT ON LANGSTON HtJfflES 
A book on faaous Blaok Aitricani will help you find suiswere to the following questions, 
1# Where was Lanpton Hu^ii bom? 

2, III what year was he bam? 

3. Does he only wrltt poems? If not, what elit did he write? 
kt Is he living today? 



o 
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r MARTIN LUM KING. JB. 

Have you ever heard of a king? ^is story is about a mm who was not a king - but hi was named King. 
ThiB man's naaie was Martin Luther King, Jr, Jfartin Luther King, Jr* was a ihapmr little boy, He grew up 
in Atlanta, Georgia, 

When he was, six years old his, father decided to buy him a pair of new shoes for his birthday. When 
it was time to go, they got into the car, and down the street they went. Past all his friend's houses, 
past his school, and past the church where his fathir was the minister. •. ' 

Finally they Were downtown. 

Holding ti^tly to his father's hand he walked down the street and into the dioe store. Little Martii 
stared at ai of ik$ different kinds of shoes. He saw big shoes, little *ois, and in-between sized shoei 
and, there were so nany different colors to choose from! Which kind diould he ehoose? [^en he saw the ' 
ones he wanted. He showed thiia to his father. Eeverend King liked then too. He thou^t that ifartin had 
chosen wisely t 

They sat down and waited f or tht shos salesman to coae. Soon he appared. But, he did not wait on 
them. Instead hi said, "I'll be hapir to wait on you if you'll just doti to those stati in the back of 
the stgrii" 

Beverend King btcaai vtry mm* "We'll either buy shoes sitting here in ttieie seats," he said, "or ^ 
we won't buy shoes at all.'* And, with that he took Martin's hand and led' him out of the shop store! 

. Little Martin didn't understand all that had h^pened. Why had tht shoi salesman asked mm to »ov« ■ 
to the othif seats in the back of tiie store? 'Martin's fathtr e^^lained as best he could He told Martin 
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that they lived in a' country where' all people did not receive the sms treatiiisnt, "Ihesi people who do ; 
not receive good or fair treatniint are dark-skinned people like you smd nil," said Martin's father, 

" Now Martin could understand why his father.had beeonie so angry. And he could also understand why he 
didn't get a new pair of shoe's that day, - 

As he grew older,. Martin Luther Eng, Jr* could see many other ways in which dark-skinned AiBiricans 
were not treated the saffli as mt% Afflgrieans. One day, thou^it Martin, 1 hope that I will be able to do 
soinething to change the way tM dark-sk^ : . 

All through Martin's life, as he went thrQU^ eliiinta]^ school, hi^ school, and college, he kept 
this idea In hii' mind . . . me idea that Black and White people would live and work and play together ^ 
BOBieday. Ms becafflt Martin Luther King's dreain. 

After Martin left school, hi beeanii a ninister like hia fathir and decided that the only way to bring 
ibeut this change in Anerica was tough kindness and love, Hie first change mt he helped to bring ^^^^ 
m fair-seating on the city bUBts. Before he did this, Black oitiiene had to sit in ttie bake of tile 
^uses - just as Martin's father had been asked to sit in the back ef the shoe itore,: No longir did dark- 
ikinntd people have to sit In the back seats of buses, M sit in the wowt seats in fflo?ie theaters | aid, 
;hiy could eat in any restaurant that thiy wanted to eat in, 

Martin Luther Eng, Jr, ltd the raapches of protest to win freedora and fair treatfflint for his people, : 
fo one could be kept out of public bathrooiDs, swiming pools, parks, libraries, or rauseuBs because of his. ;: 
iark sldn color anyaore. 

v.* _ ... , . ... ■ .... . : ■ 



n 



artin kte King, h bap to feel happy when he saw all thtsi chanpe that wire taking plica 
His teiffl was coiling tnie at M 

; BiVi King biCMi taswG^^d^ ovir the world* lipioplo loviihirM lookid up to hii, ■ 
He was awarded a prizi^^f^^ ind togathifngSB pong pag^^^ ill priie is callid 



the Mel Ffaca Priii, He wae the pnpit jan to rieeivi M pri^i. It wae ^yt n to him m]^, 



ir Ing, Jr. WIS killad two yiiri;i|o biciuie seini pao^i did not ipii with thi things 



thit .hf WIS tiding tc' do, Ha wy ^ot in fmmmh It wis a vaiy eid diji country had 



oni of Its paatiit liadtrs. > 
tolin Luthif lin|, Jrrwill ilwiyi ba riiiiarad for all the thinp tint hi did, aid for the k 



love; that he had for ill iifldni. Hi wai truly a pit nan - ilng, 
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HAHrMcIIOD Bl 



.Bod Bithune wished thit Ae could md^^ cruelly said, "Book 

are for people who cin raadi you can' t read!" lie had wanted to know how to write to ^ 



and read books. ■ ■ ' • ■ 

Mary HcLiod IM during s time Am it was difficult for in Afro-teriean child to go' to school. ■ 
fat Afro-Jiierican children were kept hoie to work in the fields picking cotton or peanuts, So, when 

was able to go to school she was ntj grateful and eager to go. ler joy it going to school showed 
in how quickly she learned eTirything M was tau^t her. 



; As Ifary learned her lessons in school she kept sidl classes in hw nei#o«io(d for other Afro. ' 
iaerican children who Miri stillffl^^ ' ■ - : 

;:: A few: years later she ted finished high school. How proud she was! lie stood very straight as she; :^ 
«rchid up to-receivt her diploaa - the piece of paper that: had her naie on it aM the words saying that' 
she had conipleted all tte study n^^^^ ' 

:, Mary Hcleod Bethune went 0^ to do great Mngs in her life. She. started a aohool for ^ 1 

later tecaae one of the best colleges for Afro-Afflericans. It Is called lethune-Cookw College in florids 

'ERIC . 
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DR. SANIEL HALE 'mm 



A car pulled up to thi «r|enty sntrancr of Providsnt Hospital in Chicago. Hands reached for the aj 

lay unconscious on the back saat, The unconscious aan'manie ™ Jamss Cornish, and ha had beeftstabbe 

thrQugh the heift, ' ■}] 



gDt. WilUais, calling Br. WllUaBs," sounded a voice full of urpney throughout ths loudspaaki 
)f the hospitil, ■ . -H 

^ Dr. Daniel HilUams risponded vary quickly to the call. Exaknini the still uneonicious md hi decided 
M pnly open-heart surgery could save Ms life, He ndi ready for surgery as the patient was being rollS 
,nto the operating rooB — there was no tiai to spare I . ■ !! 

; Skillfully Dr. Slilllais Mde the incision: In: the mj's chest. He saw that the waU of the heart W 
ierced, Working quickly he sewed up the daMged organ. Medical history had been made! ''^i:M 
, NewspaperMnd Msadnes actass the country and all around the world printed the mws. World-widi^fiS 
nd recognition caae to this great Black lan who bad the courage to p.rfo™ the first open-heart 8urgery,:| 
stfora It successfully, 
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Mmr Che fellovio| queitioni - usi books en imu Afro-/ 



teafis ftoffl ymt seheol library. 



I* Who WIS J^g Beetafourthf 



2i Vhat did ha dlseofif? 



3, Rov wf his diicove^ tm 



4, Write a 



tilllni ibout hii Ufi, 
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Black Americans love to till stories to their children. Many of their storiei, are not read to their 
children froffl story books; they are either real stories, or storiea that are made up. 

Here is a story of why the bear sleeps all winter. It is a stoi^ told by Eack parents long ago 
when they were slaves in this countryf 

Do you thii^ this story is rial or made up? 

! 

WHY BEARS sm Au. mm 

Many years ago Brother Bear did not sleep all winter as he cloes now. He was a fery mschievous fello' 
and none of the other wiials liked him. All day long, winter and sumer, he trotted about teasing and 
playing tricks on all the other aniials. He even wanted to be king of tte countiy, Die other aniinals 
were- sui^rised at such an idea. 

"I m bigger and stroager than any of you," he said, "Why shouldn't I be Idng?" 

But thf animals did not want him for their king becausi he was, as cruel ai he was Btrong, He played 
bad tricks on the snail and weak animals, Eiey dared not do ai^thing to displiaSi hin, 

One bright Septenbir day Brother Bear went out hunting. miU he was gone, all the othir animals 
had a aeeting, - • 

"Soiethlng lust be doni about Brothip Bear," they apeed. "He pows worse ivery day," ^ 
"He is becoiing lazy too," added Brother Squirrel, "He won't look for his food If he call taki it froir 
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soiaeone else, other day he stole all the nuts I had piled up for use dunng tiie winter." 

"He is too rough whtn he pl^e with our children," said Brother Fox. "Yestir^Ry he riiarly killed one 
of my poor children. What shall we do?" 

'(/hat he needs is a good long nap," said Brother Wolf, "Then we could have soine peace," 
The cunning little rabbit hid said nothing. He was thinking of a plan to put Brother Bear to sleep; 
"I know a w^ to get rid of him for a while," said Brother Eabbit, "He is very fond of sleeping in 
the dark and he always gets up as soon as the sun is up. Now if he could not see tiie sun, he would not 
Imow it was tiae t^ get up. He always goes to sleep in that hollow tree. Let us stop up the hole the 
next tiif he goes to sleep. If he w^ee up, he will think it is still ni^t and will go to sleep again. 
Then we shall have a good long rest froni his raisghief," 



II • 

i 

m EM mm 

ihreiyona thou^it Brothtp Eabbit had a nvy wise plan. The next ni^t when BrothfP Bear crawled into 
the hollow tree, the mnals brougit sticks, stones, leaves, and mud and stoppad up the hole so no light 
2ould get in and Brother Bear could not get out. 

The next ffloming Brother Bear thought it was still ni^t so he slept on. Iveiy time he opened his 
iyes, it was dark, so h^i just rolled over and fell asleep again* All tougi ttie winter he slept, and 
bht aniBals had a good long rest frora his tricks. . . 
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One beautiful spring day Brothir Fox told the other animals he thou^t Brothir Bear had siept long 

I 

enough, , , 

"He might starve to death in there," he said, "Let's let hini out.'' 

So they went to the old tree and pulled the sticks and stones away so the li^it could get into the 
hole, lien off they ran so that Brother Bear co.dd not see them. 

mm Brother Bear saw the li^t, he stretched himself and looked about. How suiiirised he was to find 
the graas and trees so green and the flowers in bloom! 

"How long have l_been asleep? he asked,, "I must have slept all winter. Some day I'll take another 
nap like that," 

Then, off he went to find something to eat. Ever since then Brother Bear has found himself a nice 
hole, rolled himself up in a ball, and slept all winter. 
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A MATCHING OUIZ 



1. 



2. Abolitionists 



3. Tenenient 



They hunt liQn5 ___ 

5* Made 300 things from peanuts_ 

6, Freedinen's Burea u 

?. Janias Beckwourt h 

8* Daniel ^illiani s 

9. Why the Bear Sleeps All '.^inter^ 

10, Wrote poems 



A, Afro-Ajnerican Cowboy 



1. Harleni 



Ci First heart oparation 
D. Phillis '^eatley 



E* Masai 



F. Seoonstruction Period 



G. Black AjBirican Mktii 

H, Do away with slavey- 

I* George teshington Carver 



J* Africa 
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Omm FAMOUS AFRO^AMERICAK ramiBUTOHS 



PAUL LAURENCE DTOARi Hi ^aa a famous poet. He wrote about the lives of Black people in the South. 
gRISPUS AITUCKS: He was the first Annrican to give his life for our counti^' in the Boston ffessacre. 



0^ TM ; He .was a fafflous painter of religious objects and subjects.- He used stories from the 
fiible for many of his paintings. 



^- the first man to reach the North Pole where he placed the Americaii flag. 

^' " '"'"^^^ t° freedom he became a great speaker against 

IHA_ A. AURroGEi Born in toyland, he becaig a faraous actor in Europe, 

MTSMAIIS : He secretly captured and sailed a southern ship to the northern ™ during the Civil 
War. He was considertd a herQ. - 

i 

mm mim i He m a pnius. He studied the stars, was a mVk wizard and helped to 

plan the City of Washingtoni D,C, 

» Hi helped to save maiiy lives during World War 11 because of his idia of blood banks. He 



discovered' a w^ to preserve blood for storing purposes, 

JANE.. MAfmm Becaii faffloui after Inventing a fflachine that ■sewed shoes, here's a etatue in hie 
honor m Massachusetts, , . 



gOJOUM mTO: She spoke out agaihst slavsiY. She was a Ci7il War heroine, 
BLMCHE BRUOEi U.S. Stnator froffl Mississippi who ssrved frora 18^^1-1898, 

Who can you add to this list? 
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